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I NTRODUCTION 


The  gallon'  installation  Context 
Considered:  Perspectives  on  American  Art 
marks  an  cxtrcnicK  important  moment 
in  the  history  ol  the  Bowcloin  C'ollege  Mnsenm 
of  Art.  For  the  first  time,  a  faeult\  memher  and 
undergraduates  ha\e  eoneeptuali/ed  and  real- 
ized together  a  major  exhibition  and  puhliea- 
tion.  As  part  of  the  ad\  aneed  seminar  Art 
Histor\'  364:  Art  in  Context,  eondueted  during 
the  fall  of  199^,  Assoeiate  Professor  Linda  J. 
Doehert\  ,  w  itli  the  assistanee  of  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Intern  justin  C'j.  Sehuet/.  '94,  explored 
the  man\  \\  a\  s  in  w  hieh  w  orks  of  art  relate  to 
the  larger  world.  Using  objeets  from  the 
Bowdoin  art  and  librar\  eolleetions  as  exam- 
ples, the  partieipants  in\  estigated  how  phwsieal, 
intelleetual,  and  historieal  eireumstanees  affect 
w  a\  s  of  making  and  \  iew  ing  art  and  how  ,  in 
turn,  art  intluenees  its  surromidings.    The  stu- 
dents' greatest  challenge  was  using  what  they 
had  learned  to  create  an  exhibition  that  would 
engage  their  peers  at  Bowdoin,  and  they  have 
succeeded  wondertul]\ . 


riie  idea  for  this  undertaking  results  from 
applications  h\  the  Museum  ot  Art  to  the 
Andrew  W  .  Mellon  l''ountlation  tor  six  \  ears  of 
support,  beginning  in  1992,  to  encourage  the 
C'ollege's  tacultx  to  use  the  art  collections  in 
the  curriculum.  We  are  dcci)l\  gratetul  to  the 
Mellon  bbundation  and  honored  b\  this  recog- 
nition. We  are  also  greatK  indebted  to  the  Alex 
J.  Kttl  Pbundation,  which  in  199S  ga\e  o])er- 
ating  tunds  to  the  Bowdoin  C'ollcge  Museum  of 
Art  to  be  spent  within  the  academic  \'ear  at  the 
director's  discretion,  'i'hat  gift  has  enabled  the 
museum  to  produce  the  catalogue  for  Context 
Considered:  Perspectives  on  American  Art.  I 
w  ish  cspecialK  to  thank  Judith  Iv  and  William 
\\.  1  la/.en  'S2  for  their  long-term  loyalty  to  the 
museum  and  support  of  its  staff  and  programs. 
As  trustees  of  the  Ettl  Foundation,  they  chose 
the  Museimi  of  Art  for  funding,  and  w  e  are 
most  appreciatix  e. 

Katharine  J.  Watson 
Director 
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In  the  course  of  the  semester,  w  e  w  ere 
guided  and  encouraged  b\  numerous  members 
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T.  Kellx-  '96,  Eli/abeth  A.  Kelton  '96,  Matthew 
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that  the  xx  hole  might  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  The  essay  that  folloxx  s  is  a  synthesis  of 
our  indix'idual  discoxeries  and  group  discus- 
sions; it  speaks,  in  the  only  way  appropriate, 

for  us  all. 

Linda  J.  Docherty 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
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Context  

Considered 

Perspectives  on  American  Art 

To  consider  art  in  context  is  to  study 
\'isual  objects  in  relationship  to  their  sur- 
roundings. These  surroundings  have 
multiple  aspects  and  include  many  individual 
lives.  In  one  instance  we  may  imagine,  an 
established  artist  conceives  a  work  in  the  studio, 
hires  a  model,  does  a  series  of  preparatory 
studies,  and  exhibits  the  final  product  in  a 
gallery.  There,  it  receives  favorable  notice  from 
critics  and  is  subsequently  purchased  by  a  pri- 
vate collector.  When  the  collector  dies,  many 
years  later,  descendants  consign  the  work  to  a 
dealer,  who,  in  turn,  sells  it  to  a  museum.  The 
museum  has  the  picture  restored,  puts  it  in  a 
new  frame,  and  hangs  it  in  a  place  of  promi- 
nence. To  attract  public  attention  to  its  recent 
acquisition,  it  organizes  gallery  talks  and 
reproduces  the  image  on  a  poster. 

In  another  scenario,  a  publisher  employs  an 
aspiring  artist  to  do  illustrations  of  contempo- 
rary life  for  a  weekly  magazine.  The  artist  cre- 
ates drawings,  which  are  then  converted  into 
prints.  As  accompaniments  to  the  text,  the  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  in  large  quantities  and 
distributed  to  a  middle-class  audience  nation- 
wide. Libraries,  too,  subscribe  to  the  magazine, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  individual  issues  are 
bound  in  leather  and  placed  upon  the  shelves. 


Time  passes,  and  the  once-struggling  artist 
becomes  famous.  Recognizing  the  increased 
value  of  their  holdings,  libraries  microfilm  the 
periodical  and  store  the  bound  volumes  in 
locked  stacks.  Concurrently,  in  attics  and 
antique  shops,  people  search  for  old  issues  of 
the  magazine  and  cut  out  examples  of  the 
artist's  youthful  work.  These  isolated  images  are 
bought  by  public  institutions.  Once  again,  the 
object  comes  to  rest  upon  museum  walls. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  examine 
works  of  American  art  in  some  of  the  above 
contexts  and  the  issues  that  arise  from  these 
relationships.  In  eleven  individually  curated 
installations,  we  seek  to  move  beyond  a  simple 
object/setting  dualit}'  and  show  how  images 
resonate  outside  their  frames  and  gain  new  sig- 
nificance when  seen  from  different  points  of 
view.  Three  questions  have  guided  our  collec- 
tive investigation:  How  does  context  inform 
works  of  art?  How  does  art  affect  context?  What 
happens  to  a  work  when  its  context  changes? 

The  word  "context"  comes  from  the  Latin 
verb  contexere,  which  means  "to  weave 
together."  As  a  basis  for  interpretix  e  anah  sis,  it 
emphasizes  integration  as  opposed  to  separa- 
tion, connection  rather  than  distinction. 
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C  O  \  T  I  X  I    C  ()  N  S 1  D  i:  R  J-  D 


Kcm  on  Cox,  Draper,-  Study  for  "Painting,"  1893 


Context,  by  our  definition,  eomprises  both  eon- 
erete  ph\  sieal  and  factual  circumstances  and 
more  fluid  systems  of  perception,  knowledge, 
and  belief.  Studying  art  from  this  perspective 
makes  it  apparent,  moreover,  that  one  context 
helps  to  shape  another. 

A  contextual  approach  to  art  interpretation 
befits  late  twentieth-century  America,  where 
lines  of  demarcation  — political,  social,  sexual  — 
are  being  questioned  and  challenged  from  all 
sides.  Indeed,  much  of  the  uncertainty  that 


pervades  contemporary  culture  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  widespread  desire  to  break,  blur,  cross, 
and  collapse  traditional  boundaries.  If  this 
process  is  destabilizing,  it  can  also  be  stimu- 
lating, for  it  calls  upon  each  individual  to 
examine  his  or  her  place  in  a  dynamic  order.  In 
the  art  world  specifically,  makers,  interpreters, 
and  supporters  are  reconsidering— and  recon- 
figuring—the relationship  of  their  enterprise  to 
"real  life."' 
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Perspectives  on  American  Art 


Out  current  cultural  context  makes  this  task 
both  challenging  and  essential.  At  the  national 
level,  Congress  has  voted  to  cut  government 
support  for  the  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
constitutes  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  federal 
budget.  The  debate  has  been  heated  and  not 
without  irony,  deficit  hawks  calling  for  elimina- 
tion of  federal  funding  on  moral  groimds  (art 
corrupts  societ>')  and  art  advocates  defending  it 
in  economic  terms  (art  creates  jobs).  Although 
fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of  art 
and  its  role  in  American  culture  have  surfaced 
from  time  to  time,  few  politicians  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  have  attempted  to  address  them. 

For  more  substantive  discussion  of  such 
issues  one  must  turn  to  academia.  Yet  here,  too, 
the  arts  are  under  critical  fire.  While  scholars 
are  quick  to  defend  radical  works  in  the  name 
of  artistic  freedom,  many  among  them  simulta- 
neously decry  less  controversial  pieces  for  pan- 
dering to  a  capitalist  establishment.  The  rela- 
tionship between  art  and  money  in  America's 
market  economy,  and  the  concomitant 
fetishization  of  objects,  makes  thoughtful 
people  uncomfortable  in  times  of  shrinking 
financial  resources  and  expanding  human 
needs.  And  even  venerated  works  of  previous 
centuries  may  appear  tainted  when  interpreted 
by  Marxists,  feminists,  and  deconstructionists  as 
byproducts  of  a  controlling,  and  often  oppres- 
sive, culture. 


Art  museums  occupy  a  tenuous  position  in 
this  political  and  intellectual  landscape.  As  cus- 
todians of  our  visual  heritage,  they  bear  primary 
responsibilit)'  for  objects  whose  inflated  value, 
fetish  power,  and  historical  origins  have  earned 
for  art  the  epithet  of  elitist.  It  is  today  possible, 
even  fashionable,  to  defend  art  in  principle 
while  deploring  its  material  form.  Museums 
founded  in  the  previous  century  to  separate  aes- 
thetic experience  from  practical  concerns  must 
make  the  former  relevant  to  the  latter  if  they 
are  to  survive  into  the  next.- 

To  justifv'  their  continuing  existence,  college 
museums  have  harked  back  to  their  original 
mission.  The  Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Art 
and  comparable  institutions  whose  core  collec- 
tions were  assembled  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  were  intended  by  their 
early  donors  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  delight. 
This  educational  function  had  several  compo- 
nents—scientific, historical,  and  moral  — all  of 
which  depended  on  a  cultural  consensus 
unthinkable  in  the  1990s.^  While  contempo- 
rary relativism  has  undermined  absolute  cer- 
taint)',  it  has  opened  the  door  to  more  dynamic 
engagement  with  works  of  art.  In  todax  's  college 
art  museums,  objects  serve  as  both  comple- 
ments to  existing  knowledge  and  stimuli  to  crit- 
ical and  creatixe  thought. 
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C f)\  Ti- XT  Cons  I  ni' ri: n 


As  a  ])riniar\  location  for  \  iew  iiig  art,  the 
museum  as  eontext  is  a  coniparatix el\  recent 
phenomenon.  The  NValker  Art  Building  at 
Bowdoin  College,  completed  in  ](S94  and  dedi- 
cated "soleh  to  art  purposes,"  embodies  a  late- 
nineteenth-centur\  belief  that  New  World  ci\  i- 
li/.ation  had  at  last  attained  maturit}'.  I'he 
building's  designer,  Charles  Kollen  McKim, 
was  a  leader  of  the  American  Renaissance 
moxement,  which  expressed  this  sense  of 
cultural  arri\al  by  imitating  Kurope's  venerable 
traditions.  In  the  w  ake  of  the  189^  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters  began  to  clothe  the  nation's 
new  art  institutions  in  the  timeless  forms  of 
classicism. 

Mural  painting  formed  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  such  collaboratix  e  building  programs, 
ot  w  hich  the  Walker  rotunda  constitutes  an 
exquisite  representative.  Ken\  on  Cox's  prepara- 
tor\  draw  ings  for  Venice,  one  of  four  lunettes 
honoring  cities  that  had  shaped  the  course  of 
western  art,  illustrate  how  individual  elements 
were  conceived  to  serve  an  overall  design.  The 
light-filled  Drapery  Study  for  "Painting"  (page 
8)  selectively  silhouettes  and  conceals  the 
female  figure,  which  is  itself  composed  to  fit  a 
semicircular  architectural  frame.  It  exemplifies 
American  Renaissance  ideals  — for  societ}'  as 
well  as  art  — of  harmon\  and  unit\-  of  the  whole. 


Cox's  draw  ings  for  M'nice  enable  us  to  chart 
an  academic  painter's  technical  progress  trom 
])reliminar\-  sketch  to  tinished  mural,  \et  cre- 
ation, in  a  larger  sense,  follows  no  such  swstcm- 
atic  ])attern.  Artists,  along  w  ith  historians  and 
philoso])hers,  ha\e  sought  to  explain  the  fasci- 
nating and  sometimes  niN  sterious  origins  of  art. 
In  this  context,  the\  ha\e  looked  at  both 
themscKes,  as  indix  iduals,  and  the  external 
influences  underlying  their  achievements. 

Both  sources  are  manifest  in  William 
Merritt  Chase's  monoh  pe  Self-Portrait  of  circa 
1900  (page  1 1).  A  flambo\ant  figure  in  the  late 
nineteenth-centurv  American  art  world.  Chase 
renders  his  image  here  in  vigorous  painterly 
strokes.  Such  seemingly  spontaneous  handling, 
learned  in  Munich  and  fiuther  inspired  by 
French  impressionism,  bespeaks  the  painter's 
personal  temperament  and  his  rejection  of 
academic  formulae.  Chase  identifies  stylistically 
with  the  European  avant-garde,  but  he  shows 
himself  ieonographically  as  a  gentleman  in 
jacket,  cravat,  and  boutonniere.  In  this  dashing, 
yet  dignified  self-representation,  creation 
appears  a  simultaneous  act  of  expression  and 
assertion. 
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4. 


).  William  Mcrritt  Cliasc,  Self-Portwit,  ca.  1900 
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r  (>  \  I  !  \  r  Cons  1 1)  i:  r  i:  n 


19.  Walt  Kiilni,  Rccliniiio  ^ude,  19^8 


At  the  turn  of  this  ceiitun  ,  c\  en  ax  ant-garde 
painters  sueh  as  Chase  aspired  to  recognition 
h\  a  hourgeois  art  estahlishment.  hi  die  context 
of  tradition,  a  context  defined  by  European 
dicory  and  practice,  figure  painting  constituted 
the  highest  form  of  art.  Mastery  of  tlie  lunnan 
figure  \\  as  a  prerequisite  for  treating  loft}' 
themes  of  history,  and  the  nude,  by  itself,  gave 
\  isual  form  to  ideals  of  beaut}'.  The  female 
nude,  in  particular,  served  this  latter  purpose 
w  hile  gratif}'ing  the  objectif}  ing  impulse  of  the 
male  gaze."^ 


hnages  of  female  nudes  were  rare  and  often 
controx  ersial  in  Victorian  America,  but  under 
the  influence  of  European  modernism, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  photographers  began  to 
produce  variations  on  this  traditional  theme. 
Reclining  Nude  of  1938  by  Walt  Kuhn  (page 
12)  combines  rococo  sensualit}'  with  a  new 
abstract  sensibilit}'.  The  model  lies  on  one  side, 
hips  curving  genth'  and  breast  exposed,  in  a 
passively  alluring  attitude.  Above  the  neck,  the 
graphic  line  becomes  more  agitated;  a  dark 
streak  of  ink  separates  the  head  from  the  body, 
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and  the  left  side  of  the  face  appears  maskhke 
under  passages  of  tone.  Challenging  conven- 
tional responses  to  the  nude,  Kuhn  juxtaposes  a 
figure  that  appeals  to  physical  desire  with  a 
visage  that  resists  the  viewer's  penetration. 

While  twentieth-century  artists  in  their  stu- 
dios were  reinterpreting  the  figural  tradition, 
photographers  used  the  camera  to  expose  a 
social  context  unrecognized  by  most 
Americans.  Documentary  photographers  have 
comparatively  limited  abilit)'  to  manipulate 
their  models;  because  their  work  a]5pears  to  be 
an  objective  record,  however,  they  possess  extra- 
ordinary power  to  influence  perceptions  of  a 


given  theme.  America's  earliest  documentarians 
crusaded  on  behalf  of  working-class  children 
with  pictures  that  contradicted  bourgeois  ideals 
of  innocence  and  pla)'.  Their  successors  ha\  e 
questioned  the  Rousseauean  concept  of  child- 
hood as  a  separate  and  superior  state  b)- 
showing  indix  idual  children  who  look  eerih' 
adult. 


B 


Context  Considered 


46,  Thomas  Cornell  Poster  Design,  1974.  ©  1974  by  Thomas  Cornell 
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Nicholas  Nixon's  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi  of 
1979  (cover)  inverts  conventional  middle-class 
notions  of  protective  parents  and  vulnerable  off- 
spring. Nixon  shows  an  African  American  man 
and  a  young  girl  (presumably  his  daughter, 
though  actually  his  niece)  on  the  porch  of  a 
modest  Southern  dwelling.  The  seated  male 
glances  reticently  downward,  while  the 
standing  female  confronts  the  white  photogra- 
pher with  a  steady  and  somewhat  skeptical 
gaze.  Leaning  against  the  adult  body,  the  child 
appears  to  shield  it  with  her  overlapping  arms. 
Does  American  society  create  such  role  rever- 
sals, we  must  wonder,  or  is  this  relationship 
more  natural  than  it  appears? 

The  social  significance  ascribed  to  a  given 
image  depends  upon  the  physical  context  in 
which  we  view  it.  Before  documentary  photog- 
raphy, Americans  saw  the  world  they  lived  in 
primarily  through  prints.  Winslow  Homer's 
wood  engraving  Our  Watering  Places:  The 
Empty  Sleeve  at  Newport  (page  13)  speaks  of 
the  human  cost  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
adjustments  forced  upon  the  living  in  the  years 
thereafter.  Published  in  Harpers  Weekly  during 
the  summer  following  Appomattox,  this  image 
of  a  single  man  and  woman  embodies  an  entire 
nation's  uncertainty  about  changing  gender 
roles. 


Homer's  wood  engravings  lend  themselves 
readily  to  multiple  interpretations  because  they 
were  reproduced  in  large  numbers.  In  the  orig- 
inal Harper's,  The  Empty  Sleeve  served  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  sentimental  story.  Today 
an  art  museum  might  feature  the  print  in  an 
exhibition  on  the  evolution  of  Homer's  graphic 
style.  A  history  museum,  by  contrast,  might  use 
it  to  illustrate  the  experience  of  a  wounded 
Civil  War  officer  and  his  wife.  Different  phys- 
ical contexts  will  alter  perceptions  of  the 
disabled  man  and  the  delicate  woman  who 
holds  the  carriage  reins;  their  relationship  may 
seem  hierarchical,  awkward,  symbiotic  — or 
some  combination  of  all  three. 

While  physical  surroundings  influence 
understanding  of  works  of  art,  mechanical 
reproduction  transports  images  freely  from  one 
context  to  another.  Reproductive  processes 
deprive  original  objects  of  what  Walter 
Benjamin  calls  "aura,"  a  sacred  value  associated 
with  unique  existence  in  a  specific  time  and 
place. ^  Some  critics  view  this  loss  as  positive 
insofar  as  it  democratizes  access  to  works  of  art; 
others  lament  the  fact  that  it  undermines  the 
aesthetic  experience  of  the  real  thing. 

Although  mechanical  reproductions  regu- 
larly serve  as  substitutes  for  w  orks  of  art.  thev 
are  never  absolute  equi\alents.  \  he  mind 
and/or  hand  of  the  reproducer  invariabh' 
insinuate  themselves  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
distincti\c  new  original  can  result.  Thomas 
Corncirs  pencil  and  wash  Poster  Design  (page 
14)  after  Bowdoin's  seventeenth-centur)' 


Great  joined  Chair  was  coniniissionccl  b\  the 
Museum  of  Art  to  promote  an  exhibition  of 
American  furniture.  By  foeusing  on  the  ehair's 
back  panel,  the  artist  transformed  a  sohd  func- 
tional object  into  a  fluid  ornamental  pattern. 
The  poster  based  upon  the  draw  ing  highlights 
the  deeoratixe  sensibilit\  ot  earl\-  American 
carx  ers  and  Cornell's  own  luetaphoric  approach 
to  reproduction. 


An  AmericcUi  impulse  to  unite  be.iuh  w  ith 
utilitv  also  eliaraeteri/es  the  art  ot  book  produc- 
tion. The  Limited  Kditions  C-lub,  now  in  its 
si\t\-se\entli  \ear,  originated  as  a  democratic 
ettort  to  make  iiucK  cratted  xolumes  ot  classic 
texts  ax  ailable  to  a  w  ider  s])eclrum  ol  the 
reading  public.  Limited  lulitions  C^lui)  designs 
w  ere  coucci\  cd  as  \  isual  analogues  to  the 
printed  word.  Lhrough  a  combination  of 
imager)-,  t)  pograpln-,  and  materials,  they  made 
literature  something  to  be  looked  at  as  well  as 
read. 


56.  Cover  oiThe  Great  Gatshy,  1980. 
©  1980  by  the  Limited  Editions  Club 
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72.  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis,  Ready  for  Sealing-Nunivak,  1928 


The  1980  edition  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
The  Great  Gatshy  (page  16)  exemplifies  this 
artful  form  of  textual  presentation.  Wrapped 
around  the  cover,  the  image  of  a  Rolls  Royce 
functions  as  a  metonym  for  Fitzgerald's  hero. 
The  car,  which  is  described  as  yellow  in  the 
book,  is  here  stamped  in  black  outline  on  gray 
buckram  fabric.  Silver  headlights  and  silver  let- 
ters gleam  forth  from  the  grainy  surface  as  if 
through  the  "foul  dust  that  floated  in  the  wake 
of  [Gatsby's|  dreams."  Crafted  entirely  in  mono- 
chrome, the  exterior  design  provides  a  fitting 
context  for  the  novel's  tragic  content. 


A  dialectic  between  words  and  images  also 
informs  the  history  of  American  book  illustra- 
tion. Often  seen  as  an  inferior  art  form  because 
of  its  reproductive  character  and  dependence 
on  a  text,  illustration  constitutes  a  pow  erful 
interpretive  means.  The  best  illustrators  are 
imaginative  and  critical  readers  \\  hose  works 
speak  not  onh'  for  an  author,  but  for  themselx  es 
and  their  own  times. 
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ihe  Sccirlel  Letter  h\  Nathaniel  I  law  tliomc 
(Bowdoin  Class  of  1825)  explores  the  relation- 
ship hetween  soeiety  and  the  indi\  idnal  in  a  he- 
tionali/ed  Puritan  ])ast.  Its  protagonist,  Hester 
Pr\iine,  is  a  figure  Anierieans  still  tind  prob- 
leniatie,  nanieK,  the  single  mother.  Mark  ilhis- 
trators  portray  Hester  as  a  soeial  outeast,  j^roud 
but  fallen.  More  reeent  inter])reters  foeus  on 
the  psN  ehologieal  effcets  of  her  isolation.  Barr\ 
Moser's  1986  woodeut  (page  19)  of  Hester 
looking  in  a  eon\e\  mirror  shows  a  woman 
distorted  be\()nd  reeognition.  Coneentrie  lines 
and  jagged  masses  eonxerge  on  an  ornamental 
"A"  in  the  low  er  righthand  eorner,  making  the 
\c)img  mother's  figure  a  pointer  to  her  mark  of 
shame.  More  than  a  \  isual  adjunct  to 
Haw  thorne's  narrati\  e,  Moser's  fearsome  image 
eriticjues  soeiet\  's  power  to  impose  its  judgnrent 
upon  an  indix  idual's  self-perception. 

Illustrations  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  bespeak 
changes  in  cultural  context,  but  indi\  idua] 
artists,  too,  can  alter  their  perceptions  over 
time.  In  1904,  w  hen  Edward  Curtis  began  his 
t\\  ent\-\  olume  photographic  record  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  he  x  iewed  Native 
Americans  as  a  d\  ing  race.  Curtis  sometimes 
manipulated  his  subjects  to  suit  his  romantic 
\  ision,  show  ing  diem  in  clothes  and  activities 
from  an  earlier  time.  As  his  exploration  con- 
tinued, how  ever,  he  recognized  and  recorded 
w  ith  his  camera  evidence  of  adaptation  and 
sur\i\al. 


CvUrtis  spent  a  c|uarter  of  a  centnr\  looking 
from  one  culture  to  another,  and  the  diilieultv 
ol  such  an  enterprise  makes  his  i)hotographs 
hard  to  classih.  In  his  ow  n  time  critics  consid- 
ered his  images  too  beautitul  to  be  science  and 
too  factual  to  be  art;  lodax'  scholars  debate 
w  hether  the\'  constitute  exploitation  or  preser- 
\ation.  A  larger  question  posed  h\  Curtis's 
work,  how  e\er,  concerns  the  limits  of  cross- 
cultural  understanding.  Ready  for  Sealing, 
Nunirak  (page  17),  from  die  final  portfolio 
\oliuiie,  shows  an  Eskimo  hunter,  harpoon  in 
hand,  looking  out  o\'er  an  open  sea.  Curtis  sees 
the  fidl\  laden  kayak  as  a  sign  of  cultural  conti- 
nuity \ct  his  abilit}'  to  see  the  ocean  through 
the  sealer's  eyes  (which  are  turned  away)  seems 
limited,  literally  and  metaphorically,  by  his  own 
position  on  the  land. 

Curtis's  photographs  visually  preserve  dis- 
tinctive aspects  of  a  culture,  aspects  that  histor- 
ical context  sometimes  threatens  to  destroy.  In 
die  case  of  European  Jewry,  there  is  no  collec- 
tive history  of  such  destruction,  only  individual 
memories  of  a  generation  that  wall  soon  be 
gone.  Men  and  women  who  lived  through  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  have  left  accounts  of  their  rec- 
ollections, yet  others  with  no  firsthand  experi- 
ence also  feel  compelled  to  revisit  this  painful 
time.  To  do  so  they  read  books,  write  poems, 
go  to  sites,  or  look  at  photographs  taken  then 
and  now. 
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CON'TI-XT  CONSIDHRF-D 


79.  JiicK  KIlis  Glickman,  Prayer  Shawls  (lallit),  Auschwitz  Concentration  Camp,  Poland,  1990. 
©  1990  h\  ludv  I'.llis  Glickman 


Prayer  Shawls  (Tallit),  Aiisclmitz 
Concentration  Camp,  Poland  J  990  (page  20) 
b\  Jik1\  Kllis  Glickman  bears  eloquent  witness 
to  the  ghosts  that  haunt  the  camps  of  death.  For 
Glickman,  an  American  jew  whose  immediate 
family  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  the 
turn  of  the  centur\  ,  her  first  \  isit  to  Auschw  itz 
in  1988  made  the  F^olocaust  suddenh'  real  and 
personal.  In  this  infamous  place  where  three 
million  died,  objects  confiscated  from  Jev\'ish 
prisoners  are  displayed  toda\  in  a  museum  set- 
ting. Photographed  through  reflections  on  the 
glass,  the  praver  shawls  at  Auschwitz  evoke  the 
presence  of  their  absent  owners.  Glickman's  art 


expresses  her  individual  feeling  of  return  to  his- 
tory and  quietly  asks  to  viewers  to  find  their 
own  wa\'s  back. 

Like  the  history  of  the  Holocaust,  contem- 
porary art  calls  for  personal  response.  Since 
1945,  American  artists  have  increasingly  com- 
plicated the  process  of  reception  by  presenting 
familiar  images  in  unfamiliar  ways.  Popular  cul 
ture,  commercial  advertising,  the  media,  and 
even  fine  art  reproduction  provide  sources  for 
works  that  force  \  iewers  to  recognize  and 
reconsider  the  image-world  that  they  inhabit. 
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Although  sometimes  puzzled  or  angered  by  the 
breakdown  of  boundaries  between  high  and 
low  culture,  museum  visitors  in  recent  decades 
have  been  inx  ited  — indeed  forced  — to  find  art's 
meaning  in  a  framework  of  their  own  making. 

Edward  Ruscha's  Fix  (back  cover)  exempli- 
fies the  interpretive  challenge  posed  by  works 
that  conjure  up  multiple  associations. 
Ostensibly  simple,  the  drawing  consists  of  a 
single  word,  formed  of  tape-like  strips,  that 
hovers  over  a  shaded  horizontal  field.  As  a 
verbal  sign,  "fix"  has  immediate  and  different 
meaning  to  a  carpenter,  photographer,  gambler, 
sailor,  veterinarian,  and  drug  addict  (to  name  a 
few).  As  a  visual  form,  the  floating,  bent,  and 
disconnected  letters  further  belie  the  stability 
they  verbally  imply.  Faced  with  objects  such  as 
this  one,  the  contemporary  viewer  is  apt  to  feel 
that  he  or  she  is  in  another  kind  of  fix.  Those 
who  engage  actively  in  the  process  of  reception, 
however,  may  discover  untapped  interpretive 
resources  in  the  individual  context  called 
the  self. 

To  consider  art  in  context  is,  ultimately,  to 
animate  the  viewing  process.  While  increasing 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  Bowdoin's 
American  collections,  we  hope  this  exhibition 
will  stimulate  visitors  to  transport  objects  from 
one  installation  to  another  and  to  extend  the 
interpretive  fabric  we  have  woven  according  to 
their  own  designs.  One  might,  for  example, 
want  to  stud}'  women  as  artists,  models,  and 
subjects,  or  consider  photography  as  a  medium, 
or  ponder  the  dislinction  bclwccn  art  and  craft. 


The  possibilities  are  boundless,  for  each  indi- 
vidual will  bring  a  distinctive  point  of  view. 

Museum  exhibitions  are  constructed  con- 
texts, but  they  possess  a  protean  power.  Onh-  a 
museum  — and  particularly  a  college 
museum  —  can  simultaneousK'  telescope 
perspectives,  synthesize  knowledge,  and  offer 
intimate  contact  with  original  objects  to  which 
viewers  may  repeatedly  return.  Rather  than  iso- 
lating works  of  art,  the  museum  can  help  us  see 
them  more  clearly  in  relationship  to  each 
other,  to  various  indix  iduals,  and  to  time  and 
place.  When  this  happens,  it  confirms  the 
central  thesis  of  this  exhibition:  context  gi\  es 
art  enduring  life. 

Linda  J.  Docherty 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 

^See  Neil  Harris,  "Museums:  The  Hidden  Agenda,"  in  Cultural 
Excursions:  Marketing  Appetites  and  Cultural  Tastes  in  Modern 
America  (Chicago:  Uni\  crsih  of  Chicago  Press,  199(1).  n2-14~. 

-On  the  ninetcenth-ccntur)  "sacralization"  of  art,  see  Law  rence  W. 
Levine,  I  lighhrow/Lowhrow.  'ihe  Emergence  of  Cultural  Hierarchy  in 
America  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Uni\-ersit\'  Press,  19SS). 

^See  The  Legacy  of  James  Bowdoin  III  (Brunswick,  ME:  Bowdoin 
College  Museum  of  Art,  1994),  especialh  Clifton  C.  Olds,  "The 
Intellectual  Foundations  ot  the  C'ollcgc  Museum." 

"^()n  the  male  gaze,  see  Laura  Mnhcv,  "\  isual  i'leasnre  and 
Narrative  Cinema,"  Screen  16  (Autumn  19"S|,  6-18. 

""Waller  Benjamin,  "  I  hc  Work  ol  Art  in  llic  As^e  ot  Mechanical 
Kcproiliichon,"  in  llluminalKins.  ctl.  Ilamiah  Arcutll  |\e\\  York: 
,Scliockcn  Books.  I96S1,  pp.  21  To  I. 


Works  in  thh  Exhibition 


All  works  are  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Bowdoin 
College  Museum  of  Art  unless  otherwise  noted.  Ohjects 
are  listed  under  the  individual  section  of  the  cxhihition  in 
wliicli  they  appear.  'I  hey  are  arranged  al|)hahctic,ill\  h\ 
artist  or  author  and,  in  the  case  of  the  same  artist  or 
author,  clironologically.  The  Physical  Context  section 
consists  of  three  parts:  Illustrated  Magazine,  Art  Mu.seum, 
and  History  Museum.  Documents  in  the  latter  are  listed 
chronologically.  Starred  works  ,irc  illustrated  in  this 
brochure. 

MUSEUM  AS  CONTEXT 
LaKia  i.  Kelly  '96,  Curator 

°  1 .  Kenyon  Cox 

American,  18^6-1919 

Draper}'  Study  for  "Pciiiitii^."  lS9s 

graphite 

(sheet)  37.8  x  51.4  em  (14  7/8  x  20  1/4  inches) 
Cift  of  Colonel  Leonard  Cox,  Mrs.  Caroline  Cox 

Lansing,  and  Mr.  Allyn  Co.x 
1959.S.2 

2.  Ken\on  Cox 
American,  1856-1919 

Study  of  Catnf->anilc  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  1893 
graphite 

(sheet)  1  5.9  x  9.8  cm  (6  1/4  x  3  7/8  inches) 

Cift  of  Colonel  Leonard  Cox,  Mrs.  Caroline  Cox 

Lansing,  and  Mr.  Allyn  Cox 
1959.3.6 

3.  Kenyon  Cox 
American.  1856-1919 
Compositional  Sketch  for  "Venice,"  1893 
graphite 

(.sheet)  9.8  x  1  5.9  em  (  3  7/8  x  6  1/4  inches) 

Cift  of  Colonel  Leonard  Cox,  Mrs.  Caroline  Cox 

Lansing,  and  Mr.  Allyn  Cox 
1959.3.7 


4.  KeuNon  C^ox 
American,  1856-1919 
Stiidy-l'igure  of  "Commerce  "  1893 
graphite 

(.sheet)  39."  x  47.9  cm  ( 1  5  5/8  x  18  7/8  inches) 
Cift  of  Colonel  Leonard  Cox,  Mrs.  Caroline  C^ox 

Lansing,  and  Mr.  .\ll\n  Cox 
1959.9 

5.  Kenyon  Cox 
American,  1856-1919 
Study-"!. ion,"  1893 
graphite 

(sheet)  36.2  x  29.8  em  (14  1/4x11  3/4  inches) 
Transfer,  Cooper-I  lew  itt  Museum  ot  Decorativ  e  .\rl 

Design 
1959.12 

6.  Kenyon  Cox 
American,  1856-1919 

Study  of  Caduceus  and  Shifts  Rigging,  1893 
graphite 

(sheet)  1 5.9  X  9.8  cm  (61/4x3  7/8  inches) 

Gift  of  Colonel  Leonard  Cox,  Mrs.  Caroline  Cox 

Lansing,  and  Mr.  Allyn  Cox 
1959.3.14 

7.  Kenyon  Cox 
American,  1856-1919 
Study  of  Sails,  1893 
graphite 

(sheet)  1 5.9  x  9.8  em  (6  1/4x3  7/8  inches) 

Cift  of  Colonel  Leonard  Cox,  Mrs.  Caroline  Cox 

Lansing,  and  Mr.  Allyn  Cox 
1959.3.16 

8.  Kenyon  Cox 
American,  1856-1919 
Study-'Venice,"  1893 
oil  on  canvas 

(canvas)  50.2  x  91.4  em  (19  3/4  x  36  inches) 

Gift  of  Mr.  All\  n  Cox 

1968.130 
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Matthew  D.  A.  Marolda  '96,  Curator 

*9.  William  Merritt  Chase 
American,  1849-1916 
Self-Portrait,  ca.  1900 
monotype 

(sheet)  20  x  15.2  cm  (7  7/8  x  S  15/16  inches) 
Museum  purchase  \\  ith  gift  from  Da\  id  P.  Becker  '70 
1975.16 

10.  Jim  Dine 
American,  b.  1935 
Self-Portrait,  1978 

etching,  aquatint  and  drypoint 

(sheet)  66.0  x  50.8  cm  (26  x  20  inches) 

(image)  32.3  x  26.5  cm  ( 12  ll/16x  10  7/16  inches) 

Museum  purchase,  Elizabeth  B.  G.  Hamlin  Fund 

1979.2 

11.  David  Driskell 
American,  b.  1931 
Benin  Woman  HI,  1972 
woodcut 

(sheet)  62.9  x  48.3  cm  (24  3/4  x  19  inches) 
(image)  39.1  x  29.2  cm  (15  3/8x11  1/2  inches) 
Museum  purchase.  Art  Purchase  Fund 
1974.62 

12.  Winslow  Homer 
American,  1836-1910 
Artist  in  the  Country,  1869 

published  in  Appleton's  Journal,  June  19,  1869 
wood  engraving 

(sheet)  27.3  x  19.0  cm  (10  3/4  x  7  1/2  inches) 
(image)  15.9  x  16.8  cm  (6  1/4  x  6  5/8  inches) 
Museum  and  College  Purchase,  Hamlin,  Ouinbx,  and 

Special  Funds 
1974.1.140 


13.  Daniel  Huntington 
American,  1816-1906 

Inspiration  (Self-Portrait),  ca.  1890-1900 
graphite 

(sheet)  18.1  x  26.6  cm  (7  1/8  x  10  1/2  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Florence  C.  Quinby  Fund  in 

memor}'  of  Henry  Cole  Quinby  h  '16 
1970.27.3 

14.  Abelardo  Morell  71 
American,  b.  Cuba,  1948 
My  Camera  and  Me,  1991 
gelatin  silver  print 

(sheet)  50.5  x  60.7  cm  (19  3/4  x  23  7/8  inches) 
(image)  45.5  x  57.1  cm  ( 17  7/8  x  22  3/8  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Helen  Johnson  Chase  Fund 
1993.3 

15.  Carol  Pylant 
American,  b.  1953 
Self-Portrait,  NYC,  1988-1989 
oil  on  wood  panel 

(panel  and  frame)  18.5  x  17.7  cm  (7  1/4x7  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  George  Otis  Hamlin  Fund 
1989.52 

16.  Raphael  Soyer 
American,  b.  Russia,  1899-1987 
Self-Portrait  (with  Wife),  1967 
lithograph 

(sheet)  28.6  x  37.0  cm  (11  1/4x14  5/8  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  George  Otis  Hamlin  Fund 
1979.21 
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TR  ADI  HON 

KItzabeth  A.  Keltou  '96,  Curator 

17.  Louisa  Cliase 
American,  b.  Panama,  1951 
Untitled,  1979 

oil  on  canvas 

(panel  and  frame)  "^7.9  x  41,0  em  (  14  15/16  x  16  1/S 

inches) 
Gift  of  Alex  Katz 
1984.16 

18.  .Arthur  B.  Da\  ies 
American,  1862-1928 
Ivor^'hlude,  1919 

soft  ground  etching  and  aquatint 

(sheet)  ^0.6  X  12.9  em  (12  1/16  x  5  1/16  inches) 

(image)  25.9  x  1(1.6  cm  (10  VI 6  x  4  "VI 6  mches) 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Krnest  1  laskcll.  Sr. 

1947.  Fx  1 

*19.  Walt  Kulm 

American,  1877-1949 

Redwing  Nude.  19".S 

])eu  and  ink  w  ith  wash 

(sheet)  19."  x  i().5  cm  (~  V4  x  12  inches) 

Gift  of  the  Museum  Associates 

1980.27 

20.  Joseph  Nicoletti 
American,  b.  1948 
Studio  Nude,  Seated,  1976 
graphite  and  watcrcolor 

(.sheet)  57.2  x  i8.1  cm  (22  x  14  1/2  inches) 
Museum  ]3mchasc  w  ith  the  aid  of  funds  from  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  ,\rts 
1977.5 

21.  Marilce  Shapiro 
American 

Female  Nude 

india  ink  and  soot  from  candle 
(sheet)  25.4  x  20.3  cm  (10  x  8  inches) 
Giftof  KliotO'Hara 
1962.101 


22.  Jock  Sturgcs 
American,  h.  194" 

Betlina.  Montalivct.  I  ranee.  1991 
gelatin  silver  piiiil 

(sheet)  50.7  x  40.  s  cm  (20  x  16  inches) 
(image)  48.3  x  36.0  cm  (19x14  1/4  inches) 
Museum  purchase 
1993.43 

23.  i'.dward  Weston 
American,  1886-1958 
Nude.  1934 

gelatin  siKer  ])rint 

(mount)  43.2  x  35.6  cm  (17  x  14  inches) 

(sheet  and  image)  8.9  x  1  1.6  cm  (3  1/2x4  9/16  inches) 

Anonvmous  gift 

1971.43.7 


SOGIAL  CONTEXT 
Garrett  C.  Broadrup  '96,  Curator 

24.  Lew  is  Wickes  Hine 
American,  1874-1940 
Carolina  Cotton  Mill,  1908 
gelatin  siKcr  print 

(.sheet  and  image)  10.1  x  14.4  cm  (3  15/16  x  5  5/8  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  l,lo\d  ().  and  Marjorie  Strong 

Coulter  Fund 
1985.42 

25.  Danny  Lyon 
American,  b.  1942 

joselin,  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  1972 
gelatin  siKcr  print 

(.sheet)  27.9  x  35.2  cm  (11x13  7/8  inches) 
(image)  21.9  x  33.0  cm  (8  5/8x13  inches) 
C;ift  of  Mr.  Michael  G.  Frieze  '60 
1982.28.22 
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26.  Sally  Mann 
American,  b.  1951 
Naptime,  1989 
gelatin  siK  er  print 

(sheet)  49.5  x  60.3  cm  ( 19  1/2  x  23  3/4  inches) 
(image)  46.0  x  58.7  cm  ( 18  1/8  x  23  1/8  inches) 
Mnseum  purchase,  Lloyd  O.  and  Marjorie  Strong 

Coulter  P\md 
1993.35 

27.  Abelardo  Morell  71 
American,  b.  Cuba,  1948 
Brady  Sitting,  1989 
gelatin  silver  print 

(sheet)  61.0  x  50.5  cm  (24  x  19  7/8  inches) 
(image)  57.1  x  45.5  cm  (22  1/2  x  17  15/16  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Helen  Johnson  Chase  Fund 
1993.4 

*28.  Nicholas  Nixon 
American,  b.  1947 
Yazoo  Cit}',  Mississippi,  1979 
gelatin  silver  print 

(sheet)  20.3  x  25.1  cm  (8x9  15/16  inches) 
Museum  purchase  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the 

Nahonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
1982.3 

29.  William  Eugene  Smith 
American,  1918-1978 
Pride  Street,  1955-57 
gelatin  silver  print 

(mount)  50.0  x  40.6  cm  (19  1 1/16  x  16  inches) 

(sheet  and  image)  34.3  x  23.0  cm  (13  1/2x9  1/16  inches) 

Museum  purchase 

1990.61 

30.  Weegee  (Arthur  Fellig) 
American,  b.  Austria,  1899-1968 
Children  Sleeping  on  Fire  Escape,  1938 
gelatin  silver  print 

(sheet)  32.4x  26.4  cm  (12  3/4  x  1 0  7/16  inches) 
(image)  29.6  x  25.0  cm  (11  11/16x9  7/8  inches) 
Gift  of  Dr.  George  A.  Violin 
1986.84 


PHYSICAL  CONTEXT 
Hannah  M.  Brown  '97,  Curator 

Illustrated  Magazine 

3 1 .  Harper's  Weekly 

New  York:  Harper's  Magazine  Company,  1857-1976. 

Vol.  9,  1865. 
(image)  23.3  x  34.9  cm  (9  3/16  x  13  3/4  inches) 
Lent  by  the  Bangor  Public  Librar\ 

Art  Museum 

32.  Winslow  Homer 
American,  1836-1910 

The  War— Making  Havelocks  for  the  Volunteers 
published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  )une  29,  1861 
wood  engrax  ing 

(sheet)  40.6  X  27.9  cm  ( 1 6  x  1 1  inches) 
(image)  27.6  x  23.4  cm  (10  7/8  x  9  3/16  inches) 
Museum  and  college  purchase,  Hamlin,  Quinby,  and 

Special  Funds 
1974.1.76 

33.  Winslow  Homer 
American,  1836-1910 
News  from  the  War 

published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  June  14,  1862 
wood  engraving 

(sheet)  40.0  x  55.9  cm  ( 1 5  3/4  x  22  inches) 
(image)  33.7  x  51.4  cm  (13  1/4  x  20  1/4  inches) 
Museum  and  college  purchase,  Hamlin,  Ouinb\\  and 

Special  Funds 
1974.1.92 

*34.  Winslow  Homer 
American,  1836-1910 

Our  Watering  Places  — The  Empt\'  Sleeve  at  Newport 
published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  August  26,  1865 
wood  cngrax  ing 

(sheet)  26.4  x  40.0  cm  (10  3/8  x  1  5  3/4  inches) 
(image)  23.3  x  34.9  cm  (9  3/16  x  13  3/4  inches) 
Museum  and  college  purchase,  i  l.unlin.  Quinln,  and 

Special  Funds 
1974.1.115 
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History  Musf.um 

35.  Winslou  I  lomcr 
American,  IS36-l^;i() 

The  Surgeon  at  Work  at  the  Rear  During  an  Engagement 
published  in  Harper's  Weekly.  |ul\  12.  1 862 
wood  engraving 

(sheet)  27.9  x  40.6  cm  ( 11  \  16  niches) 
(image)  2x2  x  35.2  cm  (9  1/S  x  1^-/8  inches) 
Museum  and  college  purchase,  Hamlin,  Ouinh\.  and 

Special  I'unds 
19-4.1.94 

36.  Winslow  Homer 
.American,  1836-1910 

Our  Watering  Places  — The  Empt\'  Sleeve  at  Sew  port 
]nihlishccl  in  Harper's  Weekly,  .\ugust  26,  1865 
wood  cngra\  ing 

(sheet)  25.7  x  38.1  cm  (10  1/8  x  15  iuches) 
(image)  23.3  x  34.9  cm  (9  3/16  x  13  3/4  inches) 
Gift  of  .\h,  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Stone 

1986.107 

37.  Letter 

Oliver  Otis  Hcward  to  I'.li/ahcth  W  aitc  Howard 
Camp  California,  Febrnar\  14,  1862 
(folded  sheet)  20.3  x  1  5.2  cm  (8  x  6  inches) 
Oliver  Otis  Howard  (Class  of  1850,  h  1888)  Papers, 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Librar\' 

38.  Letter 

Elizabeth  Waite  Howard  to  Oliver  Otis  Howard 
.Auburn,  Maine,  March  19,  1862 
(folded  sheet)  20.6  x  12.7  cm  (8  1/8  x  5  inches) 
01i\  er  Otis  How  ard  Papers,  Special  Collections,  Bow  doin 
College  Librar\ 


39.  I'elegram 

i^'redcrick  H.  Scwall  lo  f,li/al)i.ili  W.iiic  llowanl 
June  2.  1862 

(sheel)  19.4  x  13.3  tm  C  3/4  x  5  1/4  mches) 
()li\cr  Otis  Howard  Pa]5crs,  S|)ecial  Collections,  Bowdoin 
C  College  1  ,il)rar\' 

40.  Letter 

Oliver  Otis  Howard  to  Kli/abctli  Waitc  Howard 
June  3,  1862 

(folded  sheet)  20.3  \  12."  cm  (8x5  inches) 
Oliver  Otis  Howard  Papers,  Special  Collections,  Bowdoin 
College  Library 

41.  Letter 

Edizabeth  Waite  Howard  to  01i\cr  Otis  Howard 
Augusta,  Maine,  September  21,  1862 
(folded  sheet)  20.3  x  12.4  cm  (8x4  7/8  inches) 
Oliver  Otis  Howard  Papers,  S|)ecial  Collections,  Bowdoin 
College  Library 

42.  Photograph  ot  Eli/abeth  Waite  Howard  and  Oliver 
Otis  Howard,  ca.  1900 

(mount)  10.8  x  13,3  cm  (4  1/4  x  5  1/4  inches) 

(sheet  and  image)  9.5  x  1 1.7  cm  (3  3/4  x  4  5/8  inches) 

X'isual  Image  Collections,  Bow  doin  College  Archives 

43.  Photograph  of  Major  General  Olixer  Otis  Howard, 
circa  1902 

(mount  and  image)  27.9  x  21.6  cm  (11  x  8  1/2  inches) 
Visual  hnage  Collections,  Bow  doin  College  Archives 
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MECHANICAL  REPRODUCTION 
Laura  B.  Groves  '96,  Curator 

44.  The  Art  of  American  Furniture,  1974 
(sheet)  64.5  x  47.0  em  (25  3/8  x  18  1/2  inches) 
Commereially  printed  exhibition  poster 
Bovvdoin  College  Mnsenm  of  Art,  1974 

45.  Mathew  B.  Brady 
American,  ca.  1823-1896 

Brig.  Gen.  ]oshua  L.  Chamberlain 
Brady  Collection,  National  Archives 
reproduced  in  In  the  Hands  of  Providence  by  Alice  Rains 
Trulock 

(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1992), 
217. 

*46.  Thomas  Cornell 
American,  b.  1937 

Poster  Design,  for  The  Art  of  American  Furniture,  1974 
pencil  and  wash 

(sheet)  38.7  x  29.5  cm  (15  1/4x11  5/8  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Elizabeth  B.  C.  Hamlin  Fund 
1974.34 

47.  Winslovv  Homer 
American,  1836-1910 
The  Bright  Side 

published  in  Our  Young  Folks,  Jul\'  1866 
wood  engraving 

(sheet)  20.3  x  12.7  cm  (8  x  5  inches) 

Museum  and  college  purchase,  Hamlin,  Quinby,  and 

Special  Funds 
1974.1.117 

48.  Winslow  Homer 
American,  1836-1910 
Army  Teamsters,  1885 

published  by  Armstrong  &  Co.,  1'he  Riverside  Press, 

Cambridge,  MA 
chromolithograph 

(sheet)  44.5  X  71.1  cm  (17  1/2  x  28  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Fli/abcth  B.  C.  Hamlin  l^'und 
1968.4 


49.  Cheryl  A.  Pula 
American,  b.  1950 

Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  VSV,  1995 
cross-stitch 

(image)  40.0  x  25.4  cm  (15  3/4  x  10  inches) 
Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain  Collection,  Special 

Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 
Gift  of  the  artist 

50.  School  of  William  Searle 
American,  b.  England,  1634-1667 
Joined  Great  Chair,  ca.  1663-1667 
white  and  red  oak 

123.2  X  64.8  X  38.8  cm  (48  1/2  x  25  1/2  x  15  1/4  inches) 
Cift  of  Mr.  Ephraim  William  Fadey,  Class  of  1836 
1872.1 

THE  ART  OF  BOOK  PRODUCTION 

Kimberly  G.  Grossman  '96,  Curator 

51.  Charles  Baudelaire.  Flowers  of  Evil. 
New  York:  Limited  Editions  Club,  1971. 
(cover)  22.9  x  14.9  cm  (9  x  5  7/8  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 

52.  Bhagavad  Gita. 

Bombay:  Commercial  Press  for  the  Limited  Editions 

Club,  1965. 
(cover)  26.0  x  18.1  cm  (10  1/4x7  1/8  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Libran,- 
Cift  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Pickard 

53.  Ray  Bradbury.  Fahrenheit  451. 

San  Francisco:  Lawton  Kenned\-  for  the  Limited  Editions 

Club,  1982. 
(cover)  27.9  X  18.1  cm  (11x7  1/8  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Librarx' 
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54.  C'oiifucius.  Analects. 

ShaiiiL^liai:  (loiniiRiti.il  Press  for  the  l.iiinkd  I'.ilitions 

Club,  I9rx 

(box)  30.2  X  20.0  cm  (11  ~/S  \  7  7/8  inches) 
(cover)  27.9  x  17.8  cm  (  1  1  \  ~  inches) 
Special  C'olleetions,  Bowxloin  C'()lle<;e  l,ihriir\ 

55.  Joseph  Conrad.  Heart  of  Darkness. 
New  York:  Limited  Kditions  Club.  1992. 
(cover)  "^1.1  X  26.'  cm  (12  1 /4  \  1(1  1/2  mchcs) 
Special  Collections,  Howdoin  C"()lle<;e  Lihrarx 

"56.  v.  Scott  lMt/<;crald.  ihe  Creal  Cutsln. 
\crnionl:  Stmehour  Press  tor  the  Limited  I'.ditions  Club, 
1981). 

(cover)  22.9  \  r.8  em  (9  \  ~  inches) 

Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  C^ollege  Library 

5~.  W  illiam  II.  lludson.  l\ir  Auav  iinci  I .ong  Ago. 
Buenos  .\ires:  Cuillermo  Kratt  tor  the  Limiteil  I'.ditions 

Club,  194  s. 
(cover)  27.9  x  21.6  em  (II  \  8  1/2  inches) 
Special  C'olleetions,  Bowdoin  College  Librar\ 
CiftofXlrs.  jolm  C:.  i'lekard 

58.  Jack  L^ondon.  Call  of  the  Wtkl. 
New  York:  Limited  lulitions  Club,  1960. 
(cover)  27.3  x  22.2  em  (10  3/4  \  8  3/4  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Librar\ 
Cift  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Piekard 

59.  Sojihocles.  Oedipus  the  King. 

Haarlem:  Job.  I'aichede  en  Zonen  for  the  Limited 

Editions  C-lub,  1955. 
(cover)  30.8  x  21.0  em  (12  1/8x8  1/4  mcbes) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 
Cift  of  Mrs.  John  C;.  Piekard 

60.  Walt  Whitman.  Leaves  of  Grass. 
New  York:  Limited  Kditions  Club,  1929. 
(cover)  28.6  x  20.0  em  (11  1/4x7  7/8  inches) 
Special  C'ollections,  Bowdoin  College  Librar\- 


WORD  AND  IMACJK 

Ann  /..  Rnhin  "96,  (Unutor 

61.  Nathaniel  llawthorne.  I  he  Scarlet  Letter. 
\ew  York:  PrnateK  printed.  1904. 
Illusliated  b\  A.  Kobaiuli  aiul  C".  C'.raham 
(cover)  26.4  x  18.7  cm  (10  3/8  x  7  3/8  inches) 
Special  Collections.  Bowdoin  College  Librarx 
Cift  of  Richard  B.  Harw  ell 

62.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
New  York:  'I  he  (droller  Club,  1908. 

Illustrated  b\  Leon  Boisson  after  watercolors  by  Ceorge 

1 1.  Bouglilon 
(cover)  28.9  x  19.7  em  ( 1 1  3/8  x  7  3/4  inebes) 
Sjieeial  Cyollections,  Bowdoin  College  Librarx' 

63.  Nathaniel  llawthorne.  Ihe  Scarlet  Letter. 
New  York:  Limited  L.dilions  Club,  1941. 
Illustrated  b\  I  lenr\  X'arnnm  Poor 

(cover)  24.1  \  16.5  cm  (9  1/2x6  1/2  inebes) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 

64.  Nathaniel  I  law  thorne.  i  he  Scarlet  Letter. 
New  York:  I  he  Libra  Collection,  1960. 
Illustrated  by  Jacob  Landau 

(cover)  25.1  \  18.1  cm  (9  7/8  x  7  1/8  inebes) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Librarx' 

*65.  Nathaniel  Haxvthorne.  Ihe  Scarlet  Letter. 

New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich  Publishing,  1986. 

Illustrated  b\  Barrx  Moser 

(coxer)  27.9  \  18.4  em  (11  \  7  1/4  inebes) 

Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 

66.  Nathaniel  llawthorne.  'ihe  Scarlet  Letter. 
London:  The  Polio  Soeieh\  1992. 
Illustrated  by  David  FYanipton 
(coxer)  22.9  x  15.2  cm  (9x6  inches) 
Bowdoin  College  Library 
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CULTURAL  CONTEXT 
Alexandra  T.  Pucciarelli  '96,  Curator 

67.  Edw  ard  Sheriff  Curtis 
American,  1868-1952 
Renegade  Type— Apache,  1903 
From  The  North  American  Indian. 
Seattle,  WA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  I  he  University  Press,  1907 
Port.  1 ,  ]3late  1 2 
photogra\  urc 

(sheet)  55.4  X  45.4  cm  (213/4x17  7/8  inches) 
(plate)  44.3  x  33.7  cm  (17  1/2x13  1/4  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library' 
Gift  of  Frank  A.  Munsey 

68.  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis 
American,  1868-1952 
Chideh-Apache,  1903 

From  The  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  WA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  "Phe  University  Press,  1907 

Port.  1,  plate  18 

photogra\  ure 

(sheet)  55.4  x  45.4  cm  (21  3/4  x  17  7/8  inches) 
(plate)  43.5  x  33.2  cm  (17  1/8x13  1/8  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 
Cift  of  Frank  A.  Munsey 

69.  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis 
American,  1868-1952 

The  Blanket  Weaver -Navaho,  1904 

From  The  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  WA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  The  University  Press,  1907 

Port.  1,  plate  34 

photogravure 

(sheet)  45.4  x  55.4  cm  (17  7/8x21  3/4  inches) 
(plate)  33.7  x  42.7  cm  (13  1/4  x  16  13/16  inches) 
S|)ecial  (Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 
C/\{\  of  hVank  A.  Mnnsev 


70.  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis 
American,  1868-1952 

A  Point  (4  Interest— Navaho,  1904 

From  The  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  WA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  The  Unixersity  Press,  1907 

Port  1,  plate  36 

photogravure 

(sheet)  45.4  x  55.4  cm  (17  7/8  x  21  3/4  inches) 
(plate)  31.2  X  41.0  cm  (12  1/4  x  16  1/8  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 
Gift  of  Frank  A.  Munsey 

71.  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis 
American,  1868-1952 

Boys  in  Kaiak—Nunivak,  1928 

From  The  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  WA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  The  University  Press,  1930 

Port.  20,  plate  690 

photogravure 

(.sheet)  45.4  x  55.4  cm  (17  7/8x21  3/4  inches) 
(plate)  34.7  x42.6  cm  (13  ll/16x  16  3/4  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Library 
Gift  of  Frank  A.  Munsey 

*72.  Edw  ard  Sheriff  Curtis 

American,  1868-1952 

Ready  For  Sealing  — Nunivak,  1928 

From  The  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  WA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  The  Unix  ersitv  Press,  1930 

Port.  20,  plate  695 

photograv  ure 

(sheet)  45.4  x  55.4  cm  (17  7/8x21  3/4  inches) 
(plate)  34.6  x  42.5  cm  (1  3  5/8  x  16  3/4  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  Librarv 
Gift  of  Frank  A.  Munsey 
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73.  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis 
American,  I868-19S2 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  Man,  1928 

From  The  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  \VA:  E.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  The  Unixersit)  Press.  19^0 

Port.  20,  plate  708 

photogravure 

(sheet)  55.4  \  45.4  em  (21  ^/4  \  1~  ~/S  inches) 
(plate)  44.3  x  32.2  em  (17  1/2x12  V4  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  l,ibrar\' 
Ciift  of  Frank  A.  Munse\ 

74,  Kdward  Sheriff  C'urtis 
American,  1868-1952 
Ola-Noatak,  1928 

I'Vom  I  he  North  American  Indian 

Seattle,  WA:  F.  S.  Curtis; 

Cambridge,  MA:  The  Uni\  ersit^  Press,  1930 

Port.  20,  plate  716 

photogra\ure 

(sheet)  55.4  x  45.4  cm  (21  3/4  x  17  7/8  inches) 
(plate)  44.6  x  32.3  cm  ( 1"  1/2  x  12  3/4  inches) 
Special  Collections,  Bowdoin  College  l.ibrarx 
CAh  of  Frank  .\.  Munse\ 


HISTORICAL  CONTEXT 
N;»(J  S.  Bettiuger  '96,  Curator 

75.  Jud\'  Fllis  ( '.lickman 
Anierican,  b.  1938 

Barracks.  Birkenau  Concentration  Camp.  Pohnul.  J 988 
gelatin  silver  print 

(sheet)  35.5  \  27.7  cm  ( 14  x  11  inches) 
(image)  34.6  x  26.6  cm  ( 1  3  5/8  x  10  1/2  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Flo\d  O.  and  Marjorie  Strong 

Coulter  Fund 
1992.34 


76.  )nd\  I'.llis  C.lickman 
.\meric.in,  b.  1 9'^S 

Bohusovicc  Iran)  Station  at  I  hcrcsicnstadt. 

Czechoslowikia.  /99/ 
gelatin  siKcr  print  troni  inirared-  negative 
(sheet)  4(1.5  x  50. S  cm  ( 16  x  19  7/8  inches) 
(image)  32.0  x  4". 8  cm  (12  5/8  x  18  7/8  inches) 
(nft  of  the  artist 
1992.51 

77.  Jud\  Fllis  Cilickman 
.American,  b.  1938 

Cell.  Aiischwilz  Concentration  Camp.  Poland.  PJHH 
gclahn  sibcr  ])rint 

(sheet)  27.9  x  35.6  cm  (11x14  inches) 
(image)  26.0  x  54.5  cm  (10  1/4  x  15  1/2  mches) 
Lent  by  the  artist 

78.  Jud\  Fllis  Glickman 
American,  b.  1938 

Mound  of  Human  Ash,  Majlanek  Concentration  Camp, 

Poland.  1990 
gelatin  silv  er  ])rint  from  infrared-  negative 
(.sheet)  28.0  x  35.5  cm  (11x14  inches) 
(image)  23.5  x  34.8  cm  (9  1/4x13  3/4  inches) 
Cift  of  the  artist 
1992.33 

'■'79.  Judy  Ellis  Glickman 
American,  b.  1938 

Prayer  Shawls  (Tallit),  Auschwitz  Concentration  Camp, 

Poland.  1990 
gelatin  silver  print 

(.sheet)  28.0  x  35.3  cm  (11x13  7/8  inches) 
(image)  24.0  x  34.5  cm  (9  3/8  x  13  5/8  inches) 
Gift  of  the  arti.st 
1992.32 

80.  Judv  Fllis  Glickman 
American,  b.  1938 

Reflection  of  a  Woman  Viewing  Oven,  Auschwitz 

Concentration  Camp.  Poland.  1988 
gelatin  silver  print 

(sheet)  27.9  x  35.6  cm  (1 1  x  14  inches) 
(image)  25.4  x  33.7  cm  (10  x  13  1/4  inches) 
Lent  bv  the  artist 
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RECEPTION 

Maria  Sole  Palma  '96,  Curator 


85.  Pat  Steir 
American,  b.  1940 

The  Wave— From  the  Sea— After  Leonardo,  Hokusai,  and 


81.  Roy  Lichtenstein 
American,  b.  1923 
Crak!,  1964 
offset  lithograph 

(sheet)  53.8  x  72.4  cm  (21  1/8  x  28  1/2  inches) 
(image)  47.4  x  68.5  cm  (18  5/8  x  26  15/16  inches) 
Museum  purchase 


Courhet,  1985 
aquatint,  drypoint,  softground,  hardground,  and  soap- 


ground  etching 
(sheet)  109.2  x  137.2  cm  (43  x  54  inches) 
(image)  91.5  x  104.3  cm  (36  x  45  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Lloyd  O.  and  Marjorie  Strong 


Coulter  Fund 
1986.93 


1966.42 


82.  Bruce  Nauman 
American,  b.  1941 
Oiled/Dead,  1975 
screenprint  and  lithograph 

(sheet)  115.6x  125.7  cm  (45  1/2  x  49  1/2  inches) 
(image)  106.1  x  114.2  cm  (41  3/4  x  44  15/16  inches) 
Museum  purchase,  Elizabeth  B.  G.  Hamlin  Fund 
1985.33 

83.  Robert  Rauschenberg 
American,  b.  1925 

Po.si  Rally,  1965 
lithograph 

(sheet)  116.3  x  79.6  cm  (45  3/4  x  31  1/4  inches) 
Museum  purchase  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
1982.17 

*84.  Edward  Ruscha 
American,  b.  1937 
Fix,  1972 

brushed  gunpov\  der,  indications  of  pen  and  ink  on  paper 
(sheet)  29.2  x  73.7  cm  (11  1/2  x  29  inches) 
Muscvuii  purchase  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
1981.36 
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